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SCENE, « Grove. 
With a View of the River Lethe. 
Ka Charon and & ſop diftovered. 

7 G R'YTHEE, philoſopher, what grand af- 

P fair is trabfaQting upon earth? There i: 
/»» Mfometbingof importance going forward, | am fure ; 
for Mercury flew over the Styx this morning, with- 
out paying me the uſual compliments. 

, In tell thee, Charon; this is the anniver- 
fary of the rape of Proſerpinez on which day, f.. 
the future, Pluto has permitted her ts. demand 
from him ſomething for the benefit of mankind. 

Cha. 1 underſtand you-—his majefty's paſſion, by 
a long poſſeſſion of the lady, is abited; and fo, 
kke « mere mortal, be muſt now flatter her vanity 
and ſacrifice his power, to atone for deficiencie3---- 
But what has our royal miſtreſs propoſed in beha1! 
of ber favourite mortals? 

- Ef. As menkind, you know, are ever complain- 
ing of their cares, and diſſatisfied with their condi- 
tions, the generous Proſerpine has beg d of Pluto, 
that they may have free acceſs to the waters of 
Lethe, as fl ſovereign remedy for their complaints 

Notice has been already given above, and procla- 
mation made Mercury is to conduct them to the 
Styx, you are to ferry em over to Elyſium, and | 
am placed here to diſtribute the waters. 

Cha. A very pretty employment 1 ſhall have of it, 
truly! if her majeſty has often theſe whims, I muſt 
petition the court either io build a bridge over the 
fiver, or let me Jeſign my employment. Do their 
majeſlies know the difference of weight between 
ſouls and bodies? However, I'll obey their com- 
mands to the beſt of my power; I'll row my crazy 
boat over, and meet em; but many of them wil 
he relieved from their cares before they reach Lethe. 

Ef. How ſo, Charon ? ; 

* Cha. Why, I ſhall leave half of em in the Styx; 
and any water is a ſpecific againſt care, provided it 
be taken in quantity, ' 1 
| Eater Mercury. 

Mer. Away to your boat, Charon ; there are 
ſome mortals arriv'd ; and the femiles among em 
will be very clamorous, if you make em wait. 

+ Cha. I'll make what haſte 1 can, rather than 


, 


_ 


—Coming—coming—zounds, yon are in a 
nurry, ſure! no wonder theſe mortal folks have fa 
many complaints, when there's no patience among 
'em; if they were dead now, and to be ſettled here 
for ever, they'd be damn'd before they'd make ſuch 
4 rout to come over—but care, I ſuppoſe, is thirſty, 
and till they have drench'd themſelves with Leth 
there will be no quiet among 'em ; therefore, 1 
en go to work—and ſo, friend ZEſop, and brother 
Mercury, good bye to ye. Exit Oharon. 
4 Now to my office of. judge and examiner, ia 
which, o the beſt of my knowledge, I will act with 
impartiality; for Iwill immediately relieve real ob- 
jects, and only divert myſelf with pretendere. 
Mer. AR as your wiſdom directs, and conforms - 
ble to your earthly character, and we ſhall have few 
murmuters. a 
Z, Iſtill retain my former ſentiments, never to 
refuſe advice or charity to thoſe that want either z 
flattety and rudeneſs ſhould be equally avoided; fol- 
ly and vice ſhould never be ſpared; and though 
ating thus, you may offend many, yet you wi 
pleaſe the better few; and the approbation of one 
virtuous mind, is more valuable than all the noiſy 
1 and uncertain favours, of the great and 
| 


guilty, 

Mer. Incomparable ZEſop! both men and gods 
admire thee ' we muſt now prepare to receive theſe 
mortals; and leſt the ſoiemnity of the place ſhould | 
ſtrike 'em with too much gread, I'll raiſe mufick 
ſhall diſpel their fears, and emboldea them to a- 
proach. "I "+ * 
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Ye mortals ben fancies and troubles perpler 
Whom fully — and infirmities vex; : 
Whoſe lives bardly know what it is to be fe,, 
Who riſe without joy, and lie down without refl 3 

Obey the glad ſummons, to Lethe repair, 

Drink deep of the fiream, and forget all your care. 

| 11 ; 


01d maids ſpall forget what they wiſh for in vain, 


And young ones the rover they cannot regain; 
T be rale hall forget bow laft night be was cloy'd, 


| 


' 


give tholg fait creatores a topic for converſation, 


[ Noiſe within, Boat, boat boat 


| 


And Chloe again be with paſſion enjoy d; 
Obey then the ſummons, to Lathe repair, 
= LIP IG an oblivien is trouble and care. 
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| | ER | 
The at one draught orget all ber wants, 
Or drench ber fond fool, nn "07s gollants; 
The troubled in mind S yo chear ful away, 
And yeſterday's wwreich be quite buppy to-day ; 
bey then the ſummons, to Letbe repair, 
rink deep of the fiream, and forget all your care. 

| LEſ. Mercury, Charon has brought over one mor- 
tal already, conduct him hither. [ Exit Mercury. 
— Now for a large catalogue of complaints w:th- 
out the acknowledgment of one ſingle vice—here he 
comesr—if one may gueſs at his. cares by his ap- 
pearance, he really wants the aſſiſtance of Lethe. 

Emer Poet. | 

| Poet. Sir, your humble ſervant=——your humble 
fervant—your name is ZEſop—l know your perſon 
intimately, though I never ſaw you before; and am 
well acquainted with you, tho' I never had the ho- 
pour of your converſation. 

Eſ. Youare a dealer in paradoxes, friend. 

Piet. I am a dealer in all parts of ſpeech, and in 
all the figures of rhetoric—l am a poet, Sir—and to 
be a poet, and not acquainted with the great /Eſop, 
is a greater paradox than—l honour you extremely, 
Sir ; you certainly, of all the writers of antiquity, 
had the greateſt, the ſublimeſt genius, the 
Ef. Hold, friend, I hate flattery. 

Poet. My own taſte exactiy, I aſſure you; Sir, 
mo man loves flattery leſs than myſelf. 

Z. So it appears, Sir, by your being ſo ready to 
give it away, | 

Poet. You have hit it, Mr. Æſop, you have hit 
Itm— have given it away indeed; I did not receive 
one farthing for my laſt dedication, and yet would 

believe it ! abſolutely gave all the virtues 
heaf'n, to one of the loweſt reptiles upon earth, 
"4 "Tis hard, indeed, to do dirty work for no- 
ng. | 
Poet, Ay, Sir, to do dirty work, and ſtill be 
dirty one's ſelf, is the ſtone of Syliphus, and the 
thirſt of Tantalus—You Greek writers, indeed, 
carried your point by truth and fimplicity,-they 
won't do now a-dayz—our patrons muſt be tickled 
into generofity—you gain'd the greateſt favours, by 
fhewing your own merits; we can only gain the 
ſmaallett, by publiſhing thoſe of other people. You 
flouriſh'd by truth, we Rarve by fiction; rempora 
manta. — | F 
LEſ. Indeed, friend, if we may gueſs by your 
preſent plight, you have proſtituted your talents to 
very little purpoſe. | | 

Poet. To very little, upon my word - but they 
hall find that I can open another vein—ſatire is the 
Faſhion, and ſatire they ſhall have let em look to 
it, I cah be ſharp as well as ſweet—! can ſcourge as 
well as tickle, I can bite 2 Hg 

Eſ. You can do any thing, no doubt; but to 
the buſineſs of this viſit, for I expect a great deal 
of company—Whart are your troubles, Sir? 

Poet. Why, Mr. Aſop, I am troubled with an 
odd kind of diſorder—l haye a ſort of a whiſtling— 
2 Tinging—a whizzing az it were in my head, which 
I cannot get rid f. 

ſ. Our waters give no relief to bodily diforders, 
they only affect the memory. 

Poet. From & hence all my diforder proceed 
In tell you my caſe, Sit Tou muſt know, I wrote 
a play ſome time ago, preſented a dedication of it 
to a certain young noble man— be approv'd, and ac- 
cepted of it; but before I could taſte his bounty, 
my piece was unfortunately damn'd: ! loſt my be- 
nefit, nor could I have recourſe to my patron, for 


— 
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2 firſt night, and was the merrieft perſon in the whole 


4 dience. 


Piet You cannot p flibly be 
is to be damn, Mr. ZE(p ? 

E[. Indeed I am, Sir—we 
«among the Greeks, 


ing your curioſity. 


own misfortunes, if you pleaſe. 


publick. 
" Ef. How fo, pray? 


caſe; what have you to propoſe? 


4 ' 
the malice of authors, 


tempt another? 


0 


than all the waters of Helicag, 
fulneſs of your own works, you 
would you adviſe me to? 


ture productions. 


Eſ. Well, ſince you are bent 


will diſmiſs you in your turn. 


I was told chat his lordſhip play'd the beſt catcall che 


| Pot, And I in return, Sir, 


AZ). Pray what do you call damning a play ? 


ignorant, what it 
had no ſuch thing 


Port. No, Sir !-->No wonder, then, that you 
Greeks were ſuch fine write:s—It is impoſſible to 
be deſcribed, or truly felt, but by the author him- 
ſelf—If you could but get a leave of abſence from 
this world for a few hours, you might perhaps have 
an opportunity of ſeeing it yourſel.— There is 
a ſort of a new piece comes upon our ſtage this very 
night, and I am pretty ſure it will meet with it's 
deſerts; at leaft it ſhall not want my helping hand, 
rather than you ſhould be diſappointed of ſatisfy- 


LE/. You are very obliging, Sir; but to your 


Poet. Envy, maiice, and party, deſtroy'd me 
You muſt know, Sir, I was a great damner myſelf, 
before I was damn'd—So the irolicks of my youth 
were returned to me with double intereſt, from my 
brother authors but to ſay the truth, my perform- 
ance was terribly handled, before it appear'd in 


Poet. Why, Sir, ſome ſqueamith friends of mine 
prun d it of all the bawdy and immorality, the ac- 
tors did not ſpeak a line of the ſenſe or ſentiment, 
and the manager (who writes himſelf) ftruck out 
all the wit and humour, in order to lower my per- 
formance to a level with his own. 

Zſ. Now, Sir, I am acquainted with your 


Poet, Notwithſtanding the ſutceſs of my firſt 
play, I am ftrongly perſuaded that my next may de- 
the ſeverity of criticks, the ſheer of wits, and 


Ej.. What! have you been hardy enough to at- 


Post. I muſt eat, Sir -I muſt live—but when [ 
fit down to write, and am glowing with the heat of 
my imagination, then—then this damn'd whift- 
ling—or whizzing in my head, that I told you of, 
ſo diſorders me, that I grow giddy— In ſhort, Sir, 
I am baunted, as it were, with the ghoſt of my 
deceas'd play, arid it's dying groans are for ever in 
my ears——— Now, Sir, if you will give me but 
draught of Lethe, to forget this unfortunate per- 
formance, it will be of more real ſervice to me 


£/. I doubt, friend, you cannot peſſibly write 
better, by merely forgetting that you have written 
before; beſides, if, when you drink to the forget- 


ſhould unluckily 


forget thoſe of other people too, your next piece 
1 will certainly be the worſe for it. 
Poet. You are certainly in the right. What then 


. Suppoſe you could prevail upon the audience 
to drink the water; their forgetting your forme? 
work, might be of no ſmall advantage to your fue 


Poet. Ah, Sir! if I could but do that—but 1 am 
afraid—Lethe will never go down with the audience» 


upon it, I ſhall in- 


dultze you—if you pleaſe to walk in that groves 
(which will afford you many ſubjeRs for your poet” 
cal contemplation) till I have examined the reſt, I 


will tet the world 


| IS 53 5 
in a preface to my next piece, that your 
— is equal to —— and that — 


much the fine gentleman as the philoſopher, 


| [ Exit Poet. 

&ſ. Oh ! your ſervant, Sir In the name of 
vſery and mortality, what have we here! | 
Enter an Old Man, 8 by a Servant. 

Old Max. Oh! ls! oh! bleſs me, I ſhall never 

er the fatigue—Ha! what are you, friend? 
are you the famous A ſop ? and are you ſo kind, ſo 
very — to give people the waters of forgetful- 
neſs for nothing? 3 

A.. 1 am that perſon, Sirz but you ſeem to have 
yo need of my waters ; for you muſt have already 
out-liv'd your memory. 

Old Man. My memory is indeed impair'd, it is 
not ſo good as it was; but fill it is better than | 
wih it, at leaſt in regard to one circumſtance; 
there is one thing which firs very heavy at my heart, 
and which I would willingly forget. | 

. What is it, pray? 

Od Man. Ob, la !--oh !--1 am horribly fatigued 
we] am an old man, Sir, turn'd of rinety—We are 
all martal, you know, ſo I would fain forget, if 
you pleaſe that I am to die. 

4 My good friend, you have miſtaken the vir- 
tue of the waters ; they can cauſe you to forget only 
what is paſtz but if this was in their power, you 
would ſurely be your own enemy, in defiring to for- 
get what ought to be the only comfort of ane ſo 
poor and wretched as you ſeem, What! I ſuppoſe 
now, you have left ſome dear, loving wife behind, 
that you can't bear to think of parting with. 

Old Man. No, no, no; I1 have buried my wiſe, 
and forgot her long ago, TE. . 

&ſ. What, you have children then, whom you 
are unwilling to leave behind you ! 

Old Man. No, no, no; 1 bave no children at 
preſent—hugh—1 don't know what I may have. 

— Is there any relation or friend, the loſs of 
Whomo— 

Od Man. No, no z J have out-lived all my rela- 
tions; and as for my friend I have none to loſe, 

Z. What can be the reaſon, then, that in all 
this apparent miſery, you are ſo afraid of death, 
which would be your only cure. 

Old Man. Oh, lord l have one friend, and a 
true friend indeed, the only friend in whom a wiſe 
man places any confidence l have—— Get alit- 
tle farther off, John [ Servant retires.] I have, 
to ſay the truth, a little money —it is that, indeed, 
which cauſes all my uneafineſs. 1 

Æſ. Thou never ſpok'ſt a truer word in thy life, 
old gentleman [ Afde.] But I can cure you of your 
uneafineſs immediately. 

Old Man, Shall 1 - then that I am to die, 
and leave my money behind me ? 

Z. No—but you ſhall forget that you have it 
which will doaltogetber as well—One large draught 
of Lethe, to the forgetfulneſs of your money, will 
reſtore you to perfect eaſe of mind; and as for your 

ily pains, no water can relieve them. 

Old Man. What does be ſay, John, eh? I am 
hard of hearing. | 

Jobn. He adviſes your worſhip to drink to forget 
your money, 

0/4 Man, What! What! Will his drink get me 
money, does he lay? 

A. No, Sir, the waters are of a wholeſomer na- 
ture—for they'll teach you to forget your money. 

014 Mon, Will they ſo? Come, come, John, 
ve are got to the wrong place—the pour old foo! 
here does not know what he layt——lct us go bac 


H E. 3 
again, John— I'll drink none of your waters: not 
forget my money ! —Come along, John. [ Exit. 
£E[. Was there ever ſuch a wretch ! If theſe are 
the cares of mortals, the waters of oblivion cannot 
cure them. 8 
Re-enter Old Man and Servant. 1 

Old Man, Look'e, Sir, 1 am come a great way, 
and am loth to refuſe favours that coſt nothing, ſo 
I don't care if I drink a little of your waters. Let 
me ſee, aye, I'll drink to forget how 1 got my mo- 
neyz and my ſervant there, he hall drink a li 
to forget that I have any money at all-—-and 74 
hear, John! take a Hearty draught. If my money 
muſt be forgot, why een let him forget it. 

LE}. Well, friend, it ſhall be as you would have 
it: you'll find a ſeat in that grove yonder, where 
you may reſt yourſelf till the waters are diſtributed. 

Old Man, | hope it won't be long, Sir, for 
thieves are buſy now; and I have an iron cheſt in 
the other world, that I ſhould be forty any on 
peep'd into but myſelf; ſo pray be quick, Sir. 
| xennt, 

LE. Patience, patience, old gentleman. Bur 
here comes ſomething tripping this way, that 
ſeems to be neither man nor woman, and yet an 
odd mixture of both. 

Enter a Fine Gentleman. 

Fine Gent. Flark'e, old friend, do you ſtand 
drawer here? | 2 

£Eſ. Drawer, young fop! do you know where 
you are, and who you talk to? 

Fine Gent. Not l, dem me! But tis a rule with 
me, wherever I am, or whoſoever I am with, to be 
always caſy and familiar. 
| Lf. Then let me adviſe you, young gentlemany 
to drink the waters, and forget that eaſe and fami- 
liarity. 

Fine Gent. Why ſo, daddy? would you not have 
me well bred ? 

Ef. Yes z but you may not always meet with 
people ſo polite as yourſelf, or fo paſſive as I am; 
and if what you call breeding, ſhould be conſtrued 
impertinence, you may have a return of familiarity 
— make you repent your education as long as yow 
live. 

Fine Gent. Well aid, old dry-beard; egad you 
have a ſmattering of an odd kind of a ſort of « hu- 
mour; but come, come, pr'ythee, give me a glaſs 
of your waters, and keep your advice to yourſelf. 

Ef. I muſt firſt be informed, Sir, for what pur- 
pol. you drink em. 

Fine Gent. You muſt know, philoſopher, I want 
to forget two qualities——-My modeſty and my 
good=nature., 

FEſ. Your modeſty and good-nature! . 

Fine Gent. Yes, .I have ſuch a confernmate 
modeſty, that when a fine woman (which is often 
he caſe) yields to my addreſſes, egad I run away 
from ber; and I am ſo very good-natured, that 
when a man fonts me, egad I run away too. 

XZ. As for your modefty, Sir, I am afraid you 
are come to the wrong waterz—and if you would 
take a large Cup to the forgetfulneſs of your fears, 
your good-nature, I believe, will trouble you na 
more. 

Fine Gent. And this is your advice, my dear, eh ? 
E.. My advice, Sir, would go a great deal far- 
'her—l ſhould advi'e you to drink to the forgetful- 
neſs of every (Ning you know. . 

Fine Gent. 'The devil you would! then I hould 
have travell'd to a fine purpoſe, truly; you aon't 
imagine, perhaps, that [| have been three years a= 
— and have made the tour of Europe? 


1 


Ef. Tes, Sir, I ved you had traveil'd, by you 

Areſt and con verſation 1 but pray, (with ue 
What valuable improvements have you made i 
dheſe travels? * 

Fine Gent. Sir, I learnt drinking in Germany, 
muſic and painting in Italy, dancing, gaming, — 
tame other amuſements, at Poris; and in Holtan 
faith nothing at all z I brought over with me the 
beſt collection of Venetian ballads, cwo eunuche, 3 
French dancer, and a monkey, with tooth-picks, 


piQtures, and buriettaz—In Hort, I have ſkim d the 


cream of every nation, and have the conſolation to 
declare, I never was in any country in my life, but 
I had tafte enough thoroughly to deſpiſe my own, 
© Ff.' Your country is greatly obliged to you; but 
If you are ſettled in it now, how can your taſte and 
tlicacy endure it ? 

Fine Gent. Faith, my exiſtence is merely ſup- 
ported by amuſements; I dreſs, vifit, ſtudy taſte, 
and write ſonnets; by birth, travel, education, 
and natural abilities, 1 am entitled to lead the 
Faſhion ; I am principal connoiſſeur at all auctions, 
Thief arbiter at aſſemblies, profeſſed critic at the 
theatres, and a fine gentleman every where, 

- ZEſ. Critic, Sit! pray what's that? 

Fine Gent. The delight of the ingenious, the 
error of poets, the ſcourge of players, and the 
eyerfion of the vulgar, | 

E.. Pray, Sir, (for I fancy your life muſt be 
ſomew hat particular) how do you paſs your time; 
the day, the day, for inftance? 

Fine Gent. Ilie in bed all day, Sir. | 

ZEf. How do you ſpend your evenings then? | 
' Fine Gent. I dreſs in the evening, and go ge- 
merally behind the ſcenes of both playbouſes; not, 
you may imagine, to be diverted with the play, but 
to intrigue, and ſhew myſelf—I ſtand upon the; 
Nag), talk loud, and ſtare about, which confounds, 
the actore, and diſturbs the audience; upon Which 

the galleries, who hate the appearance of one of 
- ws, begin to hiſs, and cry, off off; while I un- 

daunted ftamp my, foot ſo---loll with my ſhoulder 
thus---take ſnuff with my right-hand, and ſmile 
Feornfully---thus--- Thie exaſperates the ſavages, 
and they attack us with vollies of ſuck'd oranges, 
and djeaten pippento——— a 
Ef. And you retire. | 
Fine Gent. Without doubt, if I am ſober; for 
orange will tain ſilk, and an apple may disfigure a 
feature. x 

AÆſ. 1 am afraid, Sir, for all this, that you are 
oblig d to your own imagination, for more than 
three-fourths of your importance. 

Fine Gent. Damn the old prig, I'll bully him. 
[ Afde.] Look'e, old philoſopher, I find you have 
Pais d your time ſo long in gloom and ignorance 
delow here, that our notions above ſtairs are too 
refined for you; fo as we are not likely to agree, 
I fall cut matters very ſhort with you Bottle me 
off the waters 1 want, or you ſhall be convinc'd 
that I have courage, in the drawing of a cork x diſ- 
patch me inftantly, or 1 hall make bold to throw 
you into the river, and help myſel . What ſay you 
to that now eh? 

E ſ. Very civil and conciſe! I have no great in- 
clination to put your manhoce to the trial; fo if 
* will de pleas'd to walk in the grove there, dil 
have examined ſome I ſee coming, we'll compro- 
miſe the affair decween ut. 
Fine Gent. Your's, as you behave, av revoir! 
[Exit Fine Gent. 


| 


e little, but his heart is as ſound as ever, noth 


/. It ie, Sir, ce mand. with we 2 
' Bow. My Lord tone, to wham I have 
honour to be a friehd and companion, has ſent 
defore, to know if you are at leiſure to receive b 
lordſhip. "0 f ; a * , 
ZEſ. I am placed here on purpoſe to receive 
mortal that . tende our ſummons. 5 
Bow. My Lord is not of the common race 
mortals, I aſſure you and you muſt hook vpon t 
viſit as a particular honour, fer he is ſo tuck 
flited with the gout and rheumatiſm, that we 
much ado to get him acroſs the river. 
Af. His lordſhip has certainly fome 
cafion for the waters, that he endures ſuch 
veniences to get at them. ow 
Bow. No oceuſion at all his tegy indeed Fail hi 


can hurt his ſpirits; ill or well, his lordſhip iv f 
_ the beſt company, and the merrieſt in 
ami 7. ; | 
ZE}. I have very little time for mirth 
company; but Ill teffen the fatigue of Ty Pate 
and meet him halt way. is 1 
Bow, His lordſhip is here already. There 
ſpirit! Mr. /Eſop, There's a great 11 
how ſuperior he is to his infirmities: ſuch a k 
ought to have a better body. 37 4 "OY 
8 Enter Mercury wich Lord Chalkſtone. 
L. Chalk, Not ſo faſt, Monſieur Mereury, y. 
are a little too nimble for me. — Well, Bowtnz 
have you found the philoſopher ? hd. & 
Bow: This is ht, my lord, and ready to 
your commands. abt: 4 
L. Cha/k. Ha! W!.ha! There he is, profecto 
toujours le meme: [ Looking at bim through a gloſs 
mould have known him at a mile diftance---a mot 
noble perſonage indeed! and truty Greek from to 
to toe. Moſt venerable Æſop, I am in this worl 
and the other, above and below, yours moſt fincerely, 
AÆſ. I am yours, my lord, as fincerely, ant! 
wiſh it was in my power to relieve your misfortune. 
L. Cbalt. Misfortune ! what misfortune? I un 


neither a porter nor a chairman, Mr. cop, my 


legs can bear my body to my friends und my bortk! 
I want no more with them; the gout is welcoat 
to the reſt---ch, Bowman! 

Bow. Your lordſhip is in fine ſpirits! 

A/. Does not your lordſhip go through a ge 
deal of pain? | 

L. Chalk, Pain! aye, and pleaſure too; eh, Boy 
man! when I am in pain, I curſe aud ſwear it awi 
again, and the moment it is gone, I lofe no time; 
I drink the ſame wines, eat the ſame diſhes, Kkrep 
the ſame hours, the ſame cotnpany ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the gravity of my wiſe doRors, I would net 


abſtain from French wines and French'cookery, i 
[ſave the ſouls and bodies of the whole college 
phyficians 


E. My lord has fine ſpirits indeed! ba Bow 
L. Chalk. You don't imagine, philoſopher, thi 
I have hobbled here with a bundle of c 
my back. My legs, indeed, are < 


your own—eh, Bowman ? ha, ha, ha! 
Bew. Bravo, my lord, bravo! | 
Ef. My imperfeQions are from head to foot, 
well as your lordſhip's. 

L. Chaik. I beg your pardon there, Sirz th 
my body's impair'd, my head is as good at ever 


Enter Mr. Bowman 5 
e. Ir your name Aſeę ; ** 


— and as a provi of chi, il ley you ak 
169696 


mplaints 1 
ep 
worſe for wear, but your waters, I ſuppoſe, canhd« 


change or make em better; for if they could, 
certainly would have try'd the virtues of 'em 


LIN 


Doss your lordſhip propels a wager a3 « 
SOLES of your head? ©, 

L. Chalk. And why not? Wagers are now-a- 
Jays the only proofs and ments that are made 
ſe of by people of faſhion : all diſputes about po- 
iticks, operas, trade, gaming, horſe: racing, or reli- 
ion, are determined now by fix to four, and two 
o one z and perſons of quality are by this method 
zoft agreeably releas'd from the hardibip of think- 

or re«ſoning upon any ſubjeR. 
„ Very convenient truly! 8 

L. Cal. Convenient! aye, and moral too. 
his invention of betting, unknown to you Greeks, 
among many other virtues, prevents bloodſhed, and 
preſerves family affection: - 

Zs. Prevents bloodſhed ! | 
L. Chalk. I'll tell you howz when'gentlemen 
quarrelled heretofore, what did they do ?---they 
drew their worde- -I have been run through the 
body myſelf, but no matter for that---what do 
they do now?. They draw their purſes--- before the 


þ 


reſenting,' we pocket our affronts. 

&/. Moſt caſuiſtically argued, indeed, my lord; 
but how can it preſerve family affections 7 

L. Chelk. I'll tell you that too— An old woman, 
you'll allow, Mr. ZEſop, at all times, to be but a 
bad thing What ſay you, Bowman?  , 

Bow, A very bad thing indeed, = lord. 
L. Chalk. Ergo, an old woman with a good con- 
ſitution, and a damn'd large jointure upon your 
eſtate, js the de il My mother was the very 
thing —and yet from the moment I pirred her, l 
never once wiſh'd her dead, but was really uneaſy 
when ſhe tumbled down ftairs, and did not ſpeak a 
fingle word for a whole fortnight. 

— Affectionate indeed but what does your 
lordſhip mean by pitted her? 4 

L. Chat. 'Tis a term of ours upon theſe occa- 
fions—1 back'd her life againſt two old counteſſes, 
an aunt of Sir Harry Rattle's that was troubled 
with an aſthma, my fat landlady at Salt-hill, and 
the mad-woman, at Tunbridge, at five hundred each 
per annum 4 ſhe out-liv'd em all but the laſt, by 
which means I hedg'd off a damn'd jointure, 'made 
her life an advantage to me, and ſo continued my 
filial affections to her laſt moments. 
. I am Fully ſatisfied—ant, in return, your 


. 


lordſhip may command me. | 


ye can be given, a wager is laid 3 and ſo, inſtead of —eh 


K 5 
my chaplain z and I'll match my library and cellar + 
againſt any nobleman's in chriftendom—ſhan't I, 
Bowman, eh? g N , 
Bow. That you may indeed, my Lord; and I'll 
go your lordſhip's halves. Ha, ha, hal 5 
Aſ. 1f your lordſhip will apply more to the firſt, 
and drink our waters to forget the laſt - 
L. Chalk: What, relinquiſh my bottle! What 
the devil ſhall 1 do to kill time then? 
A.. Has your lordſhip no wife or children to 
entertain you Þ 
L. Chalk, Children! not I, faith; my wife has, 
for aught I know, I have not ſeen her theſe ſeven 


* 


years-= 


s. You furprize me! 

L. Chalk. "Tis the way of the world, for all that. 
II married for a fortune; ſhe for a title, When 
we both had got what we wanted, the ſooner we 
parted the better. We did ſo; and are now wait» 
ing for the happy moment, that will give to one of 
us the liberty of playing the ſame farce over again 3 
» Bow man ; 

I Jew, Good, good; you have puzzled the philo- 

pher. , 

Ef. The Greeks efteem'd matrimonial happi- 
neſs their ſummum bonum. 1 

L. Chalk. More -fools they! 'tis not the only 
thing they were miſtaken in. My brother Dick, 
indeed, married for love; and he and his wife 
have been fattening theſe five and twenty years, 
upon their ſummum bonum, as you call it. They 
have had a dozen and half of children, and may 
have balf a dozen more, if an apoplexy don't ſtep 
in, and” interrupt their ſummum bonum----Eh, 
Bowman ? ha! hal ha! | 

Bow. Your lordſhip never ſaid a better thing in 
your life... , _.. a 

L. Cbalt. Tis lucky for the nation, to be ſure, 
that there are people who breed, and are fond of 
one another. One man of elegant notions. is ſuf- 
ficieat.in a family; for which reaſon I have bred 
up Dick's eldeſt ſon myſelf; and a fine gentleman 
he is—is not he, Bowman? 

. Bow. A very fine gentleman indeed, my lord. 

L. Chalk. And as for the reſt of the litter, they 
may fondle and fetten upon ſummum bonum, as 
their loving parents have done before em. 

Bow. Look there my ' Jord---1'11' be ' hang'd if 
that is not your lordſhip's nephew in the grove, 
| Ef. I dare ſwear it ia. He has been here juſt 
now, and has entertained me with his elegant no- 
tions. 

L. Chalk. Let us go to him; I'll lay fix to four 
that he bas been gallanting with ſome of the besu- 
ties of antiquity- Helen or Cleopatra, I warrent 
you !----Egad, let Lucretia take care of herſelf; 
ſhe'll catch a Tarquin, I can tell her that. He is 
his uncle's own nephew, ha, ha, hal Egad, I 
find myſelf in ſpirits; I'll go and coquet a little 
myſelf with them. Bowman, lend me your arm 
and you; -William, hold me up * little---{ William 
treads wpon bir beer] ---Ho damn the fellow, he 
always treads upon my toet-»-Evgh+<-I han't be 
able to gallant it this half hour, Well, dear phi- 
loſopher, diſpoſe of your water to thoſe that want 
it, There is no one action of my life, or qualifi+ 
cation of my mind and body, that is « burden to 
met and there is nothing in your world, or in 
ours, I have to wiſh for, unlefs that you could rid 
me of my wife, and furniſh me with a better beit 
of legs» +» Eh, Bowman---Come along, come alvaye 
Bew. Game to the laſt, 


Boy L. Chalk, None of your waters for me; damn 

zwi 'em all; 1 never drink any but at Bath—I came 

ime j y for a little converſation with you, and to 

Keep fee your Elyſian Fields here Looking about through 

vith- Git glaſs. ] which, by the bye, Mr. op, are laid 

dne out moſt deteſtably=—No tafte, no fancy in the 

'» OY whole world ! Your river there—what d'ye call 

"| GT tle as fRraigh 

IL. Chalk, Ay, Styy— hy tis as Rraight 28 Fleet- 

* ditch—You ſhould: have given it a ſerpentine 

eps and Nope the banks of it=The place, in- 

n feed, har very fine capabilities; but you ſhould 

leer the wood to the left, and clump the trees 

ane pon the right. In mort, the whole wants variety, 

extent, contraſt, and ine 2 ＋ towards 

the edeire, Age ſuddenly, and | x into the Pit. 

Upon my word, here's a very fine hah-hah! and a 

moſt curious collection of ever-greens and flow'r- 

| . We let nature take her courſe z our chief 

— entertainment la contemplation, which I ſuppoſe is 
not allowed to Interrupt your lordſhip's pleaſures, 

L. Chalk. 1 1 pardon thete— No man has 

ter Audled or drank harder than I have - acegt 


my lord | 
5 [Exeaxt Lord Chalk end Boy. 


— — —ñſaH—̃—̃— —— — 


ſio young and fo fooliſh as that comes to, to be di- 


ſays, or you 


pr thought it) did not agree with me; 


man. are two of the fineſt things upon earth. 


to the lady. 


A How flatterin 10 ! His lordſbi | here 
* only by rae, e ne his flea 
r. Bawman, can fancy himſelf wiſeſt, and 
is the happieſt'of mortals. . „ | 
F Mrs, Tatoo. | 


Enter Mr. and 


Mrs. Tat. Why don't you cone a * Mr. 


Tatoo ? what the deuce are you afraid o 


E/. Don't be angry, young lady: the gentle- 
Wy ante; Lav, "9 i 


Mrs. Tat, How do you know that, eh? What, 
Jou an't all conjurors in this world, are ? 

Ef. Your behaviour. to bim is a ſufficient proof 
of his condition, without the gift of cenjuration. 

Mrs. Tat. Why 1 was as free with him. before 
marriage, as I am now ; I never was coy or prudiſh 
1 . Fun M ; 4 hb 10 

. eve you, Madam; pray, how long 
have you been married? You ſeem to be 
young, lady. 

Met. Tat. I am old enough for a huſband, and 
have been married long enough to be tired of one. 
2E/. How long, pray ? d 

Met. Tat, Why above three months; I married 
Mr. Tatoo without my guardian's conſent. 

Ef. If you married him with your own conſent, 
1 think you might continue your affection « little 

onger. - l 

Mrs. Tat. What fignifies what you think, if 1 
don't think fo? We are quite tired of-one ano- 
ther, and are come to drink ſome of your le---letha- 
Iy---lethily, I think they call it, to forget one ano- 
ther, and be unmarried again. 

LEſ. The waters can't divorce you, Madam; 
and you may eafily forget him, without the aſſiſt- 
Mer. A Ay! how ſo? _ Þ 11 

» By remembering continually. he is 
rut there are ſeveral ladies have no L te 
receipt---But what does the gentleman fay to thid ? 

Met. Tat. What fignifies what be ſays? I an't 


by my huſband, or. to care what either he 
© 

Mr. Tut. Sir, I was a drummer jo a marching 
regiment, when I ran way, with that young lady--- | 
I immediately hought out of the corps, and thought 
myſelf made for ever : little imagining that a poor 

n fellow was purchaſing fortune, at the expence 
of hit happineſs. W N 

A. Tis even fo, friend z fortune and felicity 
are at often at variance as man and wife. 

Mr. Tat. I found it ſo, Sir 1 this high life (as 
have not 
Jaugh'd, and ſcarcely ſlept fince my advancement ; 
and unleſs your wiſdom can alter her notions, 1 
muſt e en quit the bleſſings of a fine lady and her 
portion 3 and, for content, haye recourſe to eight- 
pence a day, and my drum again. 

Ef. Pray who has advis'd you to a ſepargtion ? 

71. Tat. Several young ladies of my acquain- 

tance, who tell me they are not angry at me for 
marrying him z but being fond of him new I have 
married him; and they ſay I ſhould be as compleat a 
fine lady as any of em, if I would but procure a 
ſeparate divorcement. | 

Ef. Prey, Madam, will you let me know what 
you call'a fine lady? 

Ars. Tat. Why, à fine lady, and a fine gentle- 


ZEſ. I have juſt now had the honour of knowing 
what a fine gentleman is; fo pray confine yourſelf 
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very whom the pleaſes, hates her huſband In a moat 


lady now?” ; 


| with her pape and mamma, who breed her up 
the learns to deſpiſe em, and reſolves to do nothi 
they bid her; this makes her-ſuch a prodigi 
1 . ſhe wants for nothing. 
* þ | . ; . 
rt. Tat, When once the in her own 
then comes the pleaſure l-. 
A). Pray let us hear. * 

4, Tat. She lies in bed a morning, ratt 
about all day, and fits up all'night z the goes 
* and ſees every thing; Knows every 
and loves nobody ridicules her friends, coq 
with her lovers, ſets dem together by the ears, te 
fibs, makes miſchief, buys china, cheats at e 
keeps a pug dog, and hates the parſons z the lang 
much, talks loud, never bluſhes, fays what the vi 
does what the will, goes where the will, mari 


breaks his heart in four, becomes a widow, . 
from her gallants, and begins the world agaic 
There's & life for vo what do you think of a 


. As I expeRed, you are very young, hh 
and if you are not careful, your natural j 
enſity to noiſe and affectation will run you he 
8 folly, extravagance, and repentance, 
Mrs, Tat. What would you have me do? 
2/. Drink a large quantity of Lethe to the 
of your acquaintance; and do you, Sie, drink 
other to forget this falſe ſtep of your wife; 
whilſt you remember her you can 
thoroughly regard her z—and whilſt you keep 
company, lady, as you call It, and follow their e 
ample, you can never have « juſt regard for 
huſband ; fo both drink and bechappy. 
Mri. Tat. Well, give it me whilt T am in 
humour, or I ſhall certainly 'change my mind ag 
ZE. Be patient, till the reſt of the compe 
drink, and divert yourſelf, in the mean time, wit 
walking in the grove. | 
M. Tat. Well, come along, huſband, and k 
me in e - * ou you ſuch an dla 
as you never beat in 11 
Enter chman, aging 
French, Monfieur, votre'ferviteur---Pourquoi 
repondez vous pas? je dls que je ſuls votre 
viteur . M 33 
Af. I don't underſtand you, Sir, 4 
French. Ah, le barbare! It ae parle pas Franc 
Vat, Sir, you no ſpeale de French tongue? 
f. No really, Sir, I am not fo polite. 
| French, En verit6, monſſeur Afop, you have 
much politefle, if one may judge by your figure 
appearance. i 
AÆſ. Nor you much wiſdom, if one may 
of your head, by the ornaments about it. | 
rench. Queſt cela done? Vat you mean to 
a man, Sir? 
Af. No, Sir, 'tis to you I am ſpeaking» 
French. Vel, Sir, I not a man! vat Is you N 
me for? vat I beaſt? vat 1 horſe Þ parblev! 
Ef. If you infiſt upon it, Sir, I would 
you to lay afide your wings and tail, for they 
doubtedly eclipſe your manhood. ; 
French. Upon my vard, Sir, if you treat a Ff 
tilhomme of my rank and qualité comme fa, 
pend upon it, I ſhall be a lite! en cavalier vit y& 
Aſ. Pray, Sir, of what rank and guality 
ou ? L 
F French. Sir, I am 2 marquis Francois 3 Jen 
les beaux arts, Sir, 1 have been en advanturic? 


N.. Tai, A fine lady, before Marciage, lives 


over tlie valle, and um a preſent en Antzleterre 
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vere I am more honor& and carefs den 
ever I vgn my own countrie, or inteed any vere 

AÆſ. * pray, Sir, what is your buſineſs in 
England? y 

French. I am. arrive dere, Sir, pour polir la na- 
tion—de Inglis, Sir, have too much a lead in deir 
heels, and too much a toughtin deir head; ſo, Sir, 
if 1 can ligten bote, I ſhall make dem tout a fait 
Francois, and quite anoder ting. | 

. Ef. And pray, Sir, in what particular accom- 
ſhments does your merit confiſt? | 
French. Sir, I ſpeak de French, j'ai bonne ad- 
dreſſe, I dance un minvet, | fing des littel chanſons, 
and I have---une tolerable afſurance: en fin, Sir, 
my merit confiſt in one vard-+-I am a foreignere--- 
and entre noug---vile de Engliz be ſo great a fool to 
lere de forvignere better den demſelves, de fo- 
reigaere vould Rill be more great a fool, did dey not 
leave their own counterie, vere dey have nothing at 
all, and come to Inglande, vere dey vant for nothing 
at all, pardie Cela n'eſt II pas vrai, Monſieur 
op? =_ | 95 * 

Ef. Well, Sir, What is your buſineſs with me? 

French. Attendes un peu, you ſhall hear, Sir--- 
Tam in love vit the grande fortune of one Englis 
lady; and de lady, ſhe be in love with my qualité 
and bagatelles, Now, Sir, me want twenty or tirty 
douzaing of your vaters, for fear I be oblige to leave 
Inglande, before I have fini dis grande affaire, 

* Twenty or thirty dozen! for what? . 

rench, For my crediteurs; to make em forget de 
viy to my lodgement, and ao trouble me for de future, 

Af. What, have you ſo many creditors! 

French. So many! begar I have 'em dans tous les 
quartiers.4e la ville, in all parts of de town, fat. 

Æſ. Wonderful and ſurprizing! 

French, Vonderful! vat is vonderful----dat 1 
ould borrow money ? ö 

#/. No, Sir, that any body Gould lend it you--- 

French. En verits vous vous trompez; you do 
miſtake it, mon ami: if fortune give me no mo- 
1 gives me des talent ; j'ai des talens, 
Mofifieur Æſop ; vech are de ſame tin ex 
ample; de Engliſman have de money, I have de flat- 
terie and bonne addreſſe ; and a little of dat from 
a French tongue is very good credit and ſecurits for 
touſand pound---Eh bien donc! ſal I have dis twenty 
er tirty douzaines of your vater ? Quy, ou non? 

. 'Tiz impoſſible, Sir. 

French. Impoſſible! pourquoi done ? vy not? 

A/. Becauſe if every fine gentleman, who owes 
money, ſhould make the ſame demand, we ſhould 

we no water left for our other cuſtomers. : 

French. Que voules vou que je falſe done? Vat 
2 1222 PW 

+ Marry the lady as ſoon as you can, pay your 
dedts with part of her portion, drink the water to 
forget your extrayagance, retire with her to your own 
country, and be a better @conamiſt for the future. 

French. Go to my own contr6 !---- Je vous de- 
mande pardon, | had much rather ſtay vere Iam; 

»ol cannot go dere, upon my vardem—— 
| J. Why not, my friend? 

French. Entre nous, I had much rather paſs for 
dae French Marquis in Inglande, keep bonne com- 
Pagnie, manger des delicateſſes, and do no ting at 
al; dan keep a ſhop en Provence, couper and friſ- 

les cheveux, and live upon ſoup and ſallade de 
A. 1 cannot blame you for your choicez and if 
er people are ſo blind, not to diſtinguiſh the bar- 
© from the fine gentleman, their folly muſt be 


= 
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their puniſhment and you ſhall take the benefit 
of the water with them. 

French. Monfieur Zſop, fans flatterie ou com- 
pliments, I am your very humble ſerviteur—Jean 
Friſſeron en Provence, ou Le Marquis de Pouville 
en Angleterre. " [Exit Frenchman. 

ZE}. Shield me and defend me! another fine 


lady! 
Enter Mrs. Riot. 

Mrs. Riot. A monſter! a filthy brute! your wa- 
termen are as unpolite upon the Styx as upon the 
Thames Stow a lady of faſhion with-tradeſmen's 
wives and mechanicks— Ah! what's this! Ser- 
beerur, or Plutus ? [Secing AMſop,] Am | to be 
frighted with all monſters of this internal 


world! | 
— 5 What is the matter, lady? 

1. Riot. Every thing is the matter, my ſpirits 
are zncompe:'d, and every circumflance about me in 
a perfect dilemma, 

+ What has diſorder'd you thus? 
1. Rier. Your filthy boatman, Scarroon, there. 
2 Charon, lady, you mean. 

rt» Riot. And who are you, you ugly creature, 
you ? If I ſee any more of you 1 ſhall die with te- 


2 The wiſe think me handſome, Madam. 
1. Riot. I hate the wiſe. But who are you ? 

AEſ. 1 am ſop, Madam, honour'd this day by 
Proſerpine with the diſtribution of the waters of 
Lethe. Command me. | 

Mrs. Riot. Shew me to the pump-room then, 
felloww———where's the company? —— I die in ſo- 
litude. : E ; 

A. What company ? 

Mr:. Riot. The beft company, people of faſhion ! 
the beau monde! ſhe w me to none of your gloomy 
ſouls, who wander about in your grovet and ſtreams z 
-name to glittering halls, enchanting maſque- 
rades, raviſhing operas, and all the polite enjoy- 
ments of Elyſian. | 

This is a language unknown to me, lady- 
no ſuch fine doings here, and very little good com- 
pany (as you call it) in Elyfium mo 

Mrs. Riet, What! no operas! eh! no Elyfan 
then! [ Sings 7 Fe in Italian. , 'Sfortanets 


wionticefi! baniſh'd Flyfan, as well as the Hay- 
market! Your taſtes here, I ſuppoſe, riſes no 
higher than your Shakeſpeares and your Johnſons 
oh, you Goars and V‘. in the name of barbatity 
take em to yourſelves, we are tired of em upon 
earth——one goes indeed to a play-houſe ſometimes, 
becauſe one does not know how eife one can kill 
one'stimem=every body goes, becauſe—becavſc—all 
the world's there---but for my part---call Scarroony 
and let him take me back again, I'll ſtay no longer 
here---ſtupid immortials! | ' 

&/. You are « Aber woman, that have neither 
cares nor follies to diſturb you. 

Mrs. Rict. Cares! ba! ha! ha! Nay, now 1 
muſt laugh in your ugly face, my dear: whot 
cares, docs your wiſdom thiak, can enter into the 
circle of a fine lady's enjoyments? 

ZE/ſ. By the account i have juſt heard of a fine 
lady's life, her very pleaſures ate both follies and 
cares; ſo drink the water, and forget them, t adam. 

M.. Rist. Oh gad! that was ſo like my huſ- 
band now---forget my follies! forget the faſhion, 
forget my being, the very guincet tence and empri- 
ty of a fine lady! che fellow would make me as 
great a brute as my huſband. 

= You have a huſband then, Madam ? 

- Rist. Yes, I think ſo---a huſband and ne 
2 
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huſband---come, fetch me ſome of your watery if 
1 muſt forget ſomething, I had as good forget hin, 
for he's grown, inſuff-rable o'late, 

ZE. I thought, Madam, you had nothing to 
complain 1— 5 

Met. Riot. One's huſband, you know, Is almoſt 
next to nothing. | | 

A ſ. How has he offended you ? 

M- Riot, The man talks of nothing. but his 
money, and my extravagance---won't remove out 
of the fiithy city, though he knows I die for the 
other end of the town, nor leave off his naſty mer- 
chandizing, tho' I've labour'd to convince him he 
loſes money by it. The man was once tolerable 
enough, and let me have money when I wanted it; 
but now he's never out of a tavern, and is grown ſo 
- valiant, that, do you know——he has preſum d to 
contradift me, and refuſe me money upon every 
occaſion, | 
K. And all this without any provocation on 
your fide ? 5 | 

Mrs. Riot. Laud! how ſhould I provoke him? 1 
ſeldom ſee him, very ſeldom ſpeak to the creature, 
unleſs I want mon-y; beſides, he's ut all day 

ZEſ. And you all night, Madam: is it not ſo? 

Mrs. Riot. IL keep the beſt company, Sir, and 
day-light is no agreeable fight to a polite aſſembly ; 
the ſun is very well and comfortable, to be ture, 
for the lower part of the creation ; but to ladies 
who huve a true taſte of pleaſure, wax candies, or 
no candlcs, wie preferable to all che ſun-Leanis in 
the univerſe 

A/. Prepoſterous fancy! | We. 

Mrs. Riot. And io, moſt delicate ſweet Sir, you 
don't approve my ſcheme ; ha! ta! ha! ob, you 
ugly devil you | have you the vanity to imagine 
people of faſhion will mind what you ſay? Or that 
to learn politeneſs and breeding, it is neceſſary to 
take a * of morality out ot /Eſop's tables, ha! 
ha! hal | 

ZE/. It is neceſſary to get alittle reflection ſome- 
wherez when theſe ſpitits leave you, and your 
ſenſes are ſurleited, what muſt be the conte quence 

Mrs. Riot, Oh, I have the b. ſt receipt in the 
world for the vapours ; and leſt the poiſon of your 
precepts ſhould taint my vivacity, I muſt beg leave 
to take it now, by way of anecdote. 

Fj. Oh, oy all meant —ignotence, and vanity |! 

M.. Riot. | Drawing out a card.] Lady Rantan's 
compliments to Mis. Riot. 1 | 


s Oo N o. 
I, 


The card inviter, in crowds we fly, 

To joir.'the jovial rout, full cry; 
N bat j, from cares and plaguet all day, 
To bie te the midnight bark-away. 


II, 


Nor want, nor pain, nor grief, nor care, 
Ner droniſh huſbands enter there ; 
The briſk, the bold, the young, and gays 
AU! bie to the midnight bark-away, p 


III. 


Fncounted frikes the morning clock, 
And drow!y wwatchmen id'y knock ; 
Til! day-izbr preps, we ſport and lay, 


ET H E 


Iv. * 

When tir d with 

And hill the tedious day with ſleep 3 | 
4 6-morrow's welcome call obey," 


Ard again to the midnight bark-eway- 


Mei. Riot. There's a life for you, you old fright! 
ſa trouble your head no more about your betters z 
Im ſo perfectly ſatisfied with myſelf, that I will not 
altet an atom of me, for all you can ſay ; ſo you may 
botgle up your philoſophical waters for your own 
uſe, or for the fools that want "em---Gad's my 


_ 


a7 tn, ha, ha. 

be briſk, the bold, the young, the gay, 
All biete ths midnight — . frging. 
AEſ. Unhappy woman! Nothing can retrieve 
her; when the head has once a wrong bias, "tis ever 
obſtiaate, in proportion to it's weakneſs: but here 
[comes one who ſeems to have no occaſion for Le- 
the to make him more happy than he is. . 
| Enter Drunken Man and Taylor, 

D. Man. Come along, neighbour Snip; come 
along, taylor; don't be afraid of hell before you 
die, you ſniv'ling dog you. | 

Tay. For Heaven's ſake, Mr. Riot, don't be ſo 
boiſterous with me, left we ſhould offend the pow- 
ers below. f 
Eſ. What in the name of ridicule have we 
nere! So, Sir, what are you ? 

D. Man. Dirunk—very drunk, at your ſervice. 
ÆEſ That's a piece of information I did not 
Wait, e 

D. Man. And yet it's all the information I can 
give you. ] 

ZE. Pray, Sir, what brought you hither? 

D. Man. Curiofity, and a hackney-coach. 

Eſ. I mean, Sir, have you any occaſion for my 
wa ers a 

D. Man. Ves, great occaſion; if you'll do me 
the favour to qualify them with ſome good arrack 
and orange-juice. | | * 
Aſ. Sir! | 

D. Man, Sir! Don't flare fo, old gentleman; 
let us have a little converſation with you. 

Ef. I would know if you have any thing op- 
preſſes your mind, and makes you unhappy- ; 
D. Man. You are certainly a very great fool, old 
gentleman; did you ever know a man drunk and 


: unhappy at the ſame time ? 


ZE. Never otherwiſe, for a man who has loſt 
his ſenſes 
D. Man. Has loſt the moſt troubleſome com- 
panions in the world, next to wives and bums 
dailiffs. : c 
A ſ. But, pray, what is your buſineſs with me? 
D. Man. Only to demonſtrate to you that you 
are an aſs--- » 
AE ſ. Your humble ſervant. 
D. Man. And to ſhew you, that whilſt I can 
get ſuch liquor as I have been drinking all night, ! 
mall never come for your water ſpecificks againſt 


| care and tribulation: however, old gentleman, ' 


you'll do one thing for me, | ſhan't think my time 

and converſation thrown away upon you. 

Af. Any thing in my power. 

D. Man, Why, then, here's a ſmall matter for 

you; and, do you hear me? get me one of the be it 

whores in your territories, 

FEſ. What do you mean? | 
here 


And rear te the jelly bark-atvay. 


D. Man, To refielh myſelf in the ſhades 


ſport, to-bed wwe cee * 


life | there's Billy Butterfly in the grove, I muſt go 
to him---we ſhalt ſo rally your wiſdom between . 


frer my Journey» | 

Proſerpine, who knows how 
addreſs may tempt her g and If her majeſty is over 
nice, fhew me but her maids of honour, and Ill 
watrant you they'll ſnap at a bit of freſh mortality, 

A/. Monſtrous ! 

D. Man. Well, well, if it is monſtrous, I ſay no 
more; if her majeſty and retinue are ſo very vir- 
tous I ſay no more z but I' tell you what, old 
friend, if you'll lend me your wife for half an 
hourz when you make a viſit above, you hall 
have mine as long as you pleaſe z and if upon trial 
you, ſhould like mine better than your own, you 
ſhall carry her away to the devil with you, and ten 
thouſand thanks into the bargain. 

As. This is not to be borne ; either be filent, 
or you'll repent this drunken infolence. 

D. Man. What a croſs old fool it is l- pre- 
ſome, Sir, from the information of your hump, 
and your. wiſdom, that your name is---i3---what 
the devil is it ? # 

Ef. Æſop, at your ſervice. ; 

D. Man. The ſame, the ſame---I knew you 
well enough, you old ſenſible pimp you---many a 
time has my fleſh felt birch upon your account; 
prythee, what poſſeſs'd thee to write ſuch fooliſh 
old ſtories of a cock and a bull, and I don't know 
what, to plague poor innocent lads with? It was 
damn'd cruel in you, let me tell you that. 

A/. I am now convinc'd, Sir, I have written 
'em to very little purpoſe. | 

D. Man. To very little, I aſſure you : but never 
wind it---Damn it, you are a fine old Grecian, for 
all that--[ Caps bim on the back. | Come here, Snip-- 
is not he à fine old Grecian? And tho' he is not the 
handſomeſt, or beſt dreſs'd man in the world, he 
has ten times more ſenſe than either you or I have, 

Tay. Pray, neighbour, introduce me. 

D. Man. I'll do it--- Mr, AÆſop, this ſneaking 
gentleman is my taylor, and an honeſt man he 

wu, while he lov'd his bottle; but fince he turn'd 
methodiſt, and took to preaching, he has cabbag'd 
one yard in fix from all his cuſtomers, Now you 
know him, hear what he has to ſay, While 1 go 
and pick up in the wood here, Upon my ſoul, you 
are a fine old Grecian! [Exit D. Man. 


Af. [To Taylor.] Come, friend, don't be de- 


jected; what is your bulineſs ? 

Tay. I am troubled in mind. 

ZE. Is your caſe particular, friend? 

Tay. No, indeed, I believe it is pretty general in 
our pu ich. 

What is it? ſpeak out, friend. 

Tay. It runs continually in my head, that I am- 

Ef. What ? | 

Tay. A cuckold. 

AE. Have a care, friend; jealouſy is a rank 
weed, and chiefly takes rout in a barren ſoil, 

Tay. 1 am ſure my head is full of nothing elſe--- 

Ef. But how came you to a knowledge of your 
— Has not your wife as much wit as 

du! 

Tay. A great deal more, Sir; and that is one 
teaſon for my believing myſelf diſhonour'd--- 

Ef. Though your reaſon has ſome weight in it, 
Net it does not amount to u conviction. 

Tay. 1 have more tb ſay for myſelf, if your wor- 
&ip will but hear me. 

E.. 1 thall attend to you. 

«av. My wife has ſuch very high blood in her, 
Wat ſhe has lately turn'd papiſt, and is always rail- 
* at me and the government. The prieſt and ſhe 
ce contiaual laying their heads together, and 1 


3 2 > \ ' - | X 
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28 now you Introduce me] am afraid he has perſuaded 
uppoſe me my figure and [precious ſev}, if the cuckoldy a heretick taylor. 


her, that le will wm 


AEſ. Oh, don't think ſo hardly of m. 

Tay. Lord, Sir, you don't know what tricks are. 

ng forward above ! Religion indeed is the out- 
de ſtuff, but wickedneſs is the lining. , 

ß Why, you are in a paſſion, friend 3 if you 
would but exert yourſelf thus at a proper time, you. 
_—_ keep the fox from your poultry, 

ay. Lord, Sir, my wife has as much paſſion 

again as T have ; and whenever ſhe's up, I curd my 
temper, fit down, and ſay nothing.. 
ſ. What remedy have you to propoſe for this 
W 1 AY di head in th 

* wo to p my ne n e 
4 to waſh dis my fancies ; and if you'll let 
me take a few bottles to my wife, if the water is 
of a cooling nature, I may perhaps be eaſy that 
way 3 but I ſhall do as your worſhip pleaſes, 

Eſ. I am afraid this method won't anſwer, 
friend : ſuppoſe therefore you drink to forget your 
ſuſpicions, for they are nothing more; and let 
your wife drink to forget your uneafineſs---a mu- 
tual confidence” will ſucceed, and conſequently mu- 
tual happineſs. 

Tay. I have ſuch a ſpirit, I can never bear to be 
diſhonour'd in my bed. X | 

ZEſ. The water will cool your ſpirit, and if it 
can but lower your wife's, the buſineſs is done 
Go for a moment to your companion, and you ſhall 
drink preſently ; but do nothing raſhly. 

Tay. I can't help it, raſhneſs is my fault, Sir; 
but age and more experience, I hope, will cure me 
your ſervant, Sir---Indeed he is a fine old Grecian | 


Exit Taylor. 

ZE. Poor fellow, I pity him. 

Enter Mercury. 

Mer, What can be the meaning, A ſop, that 
there are no more mortals coming over ? I perceive 
there is a great buſtle on the other ſide the Styx, 
and Charon has brought his boat over without paſe 
ſengers. 

E. Here he is to anſwer for himſelf, 

Enter Charon, lang bing. 

Char. Oh! oh! oh! 

Mer. What diverts you ſo, Charon? 

Char. Why, there's the devil to do among the 
mortals vonder; they are all together by the ears, 

ZEſ. What's the matter? 

Char. There are ſome ladies, who have been dif- 
puting fo long and ſo loud about taking place and 
precedency, that they have ſet their relations a tilt- 
ing at one another, to ſupport their vanity : the 
ſtanders-by are ſome of them ſo frighted, and ſome 
of them ſo diverted at the quarrel, that they have 
not time to think of their misfortunes; ſole'en 
left them to ſettle their prerogatives by themſelves, 
and be friends at their leiſure. 

Mer. What s to be done, /Eſop? 

ZEſ. Diſcharge theſe we have, and finiſh the 
buſine's of the day. 

Enter Drunken Man and Mrs. Riot, 

D. Man. I never went tp pick up a whore in my 
life, but the ficſt «man 1 laid hold of was my dear 
virtuous wife, ant here the !$— 

Æſ. Is that lady your wife ? 

D. Man. Ves, Sir; and yours, if you pleaſe to 
accevt her. 

Aſ. Though the has former!y given to9 much 
into faſhionable follics, the now trepents, and will 
he more prudent for the future, 

D. Man. Lo ke, Mr. /Efop, all your prerching 


ind morality figuiſies nothing at ali; buth ce 


L'E T 
your wiſdom ſeems bent vpon u 
dell you the only way, old boy, to bring it about. 
Let 3 enough of your water to ſettle my 
head ; and throw madani into the river. 


* 


therefore, Mercury, 
grove, and we'll diſmiſs em to earth, as happy as 


-ZEf- Tie in vain to reaſon with fuch beings : And mireb, and 72. 
ſummon the mortalt from the Shall every future bes 


H E. 
I. we 


— then fellow al, - 19 9 
—— follow, follow, ; 


Ne 


+ Lathe can make em 


* 0. 0-0. - 
\ By Mx ncunr, 
3 


Cu meortals, come, come follow me, - 
Come follow, follow, follow me, 
. To mirth, and joy, and jollityy p; 
Hark, bark, the call, come, come 
Had kawe your cares by Lethe's brink. 


Cnonvs. 
2 then come, comc, come away, 
| And life ſball bence be boliday 3 ; 


Ne jealous fears, nor firife, nor aing 
Shall was i jovial beart again, q 


* 


Doering the ſong, the charaſters enter 


| 
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E 
Away then come, come, come 

And. life —f be K 

Nor j ealous fuart, nor firi e ee 
Sball ver the jevial . 51 


the grove. 

ZE/. Now, mortals, attend; I have perce 
from your examinations, that you have miſtakes 
the effecti of your diftempers for 2 T. 
would willingly be relieved from man 
which interfere with your paſſions and « oe 
while your vices, from which all your cares and mite 
fortanes ariſe, are totally forgotten and neglected. 
a_ follow me, and drink to the for of 
vice 


Tis vice alone diſturbs the human breaft 3 


Care dies with guilt=be virtuous, and be ne, 


